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SKETCH OF THE LIFE 


or 
.JOHN,E.OF BUCHAN, CONSTABLE OF FRANCE. 


. ‘ eS 
BY ALBANICUS PORTRAIT. : 
Sir, To the Eazer 4 . Bee, 


Havre observed with wonder and regret, that, while 
the editors of the Biograplia Britannica have been ob- 
truding on the public the lives of obscure clergymen, 
whose most honourable situation isthe fhade, and 
whose best memorial is thir parochial reputation pre- 
served by the tradition of the people, they have omitted 
some of the most interesting characters that had es- 
caped their predecefsors in the former edition of the 
Biographia, I have thought it might not be improper 
to throw upon paper, for this respectable miscellany, 
the avtlines ofa life and character, that has been hi- 
therto unjustly neglected -by our Britith biogra- 
phers. 








Joun Stewart, earl of Buchan, constable of France, 
was the eldest son of Robert, duke of Albany, by his 
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second wife, (Muriella or Maurielle Keith) daughter 
of Sir William Keith, great marifhal of Scotland. 
He was born about the year 1380, and trained from 
his early youth to the profefsion of arms. 

His father, the duke regent, gave him for his es- 
tablifhment the lands and Jordfhip of Coule*; and 
from thence he was called among the people, the 
brave John o’ Coule. In the year 1406, he was 
named one of the hostages that were to go to Eng- 
land for the ransom of the earl of Douglas, who had 
remained a prisoner since the battle of Shrewsbury, 
in the year 1401 ; but the negotiation for the libera- 
tion of Douglas having proved abortive, he, with 
the other intended ‘hostages, remained in Scotland t. 

The earldom of Buchan, having been vested in the 
duke of Albany, sincethe death of his brother Alex- 
ander in the year 1394, he, upon his appointment 
to the regency, conferred the lands of the earldom 
on his son, John of Coul, resigning to him, at the 
same time, the office of great chamberlain of the 
kingdom, which the duke had held since the year 
1383 tf. 

The letters patent, under the great seal, granting 
this office to Stuart, design him laird, or lord, of 
Buchan only ; and by the same designation only he 
is named in a grant from his grandfather Sir Wil- 
liam Keith, the marifhal, and Margaret Fraser his 
grandmother, of the lands of Touch, and hheriffship 
of Stirlingthire, which sufficiently prove that the ter- 

* Charter in the public archives of Scotland. 

+ Rymer’s Federa, tom. viii. p. 420. 

7 Charter in the rolls of Robert duke of Albany. 
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ritory of an earldom alone, did not, at that time, con- 
vey the jurisdiction in Scotland. 

In the yearn 1408, a charter pafsed the great seal, 
for conveying the office and jurisdiction of earl to 
the laird of Buchan*. The creation of an earl in 
Scotland gave no particular right of sitting in parlia- 
ment. John Stuart sat, before his creation to the 
earldom, in right of his lands. The Scots, it would 
seem, had no idea in those days of a king creating 2 
citizen and legislator. 

The duke regent obtained likewise for his son, 
Buchan, the earldom of Rofs, on the resignation of 
Euphemia, the daughter and heirefs of Alexander 
Lesly earl of Rofs, by the princefs IsabellaStuart, who. 
was the daughter of Albany by his first marriage t. 

Buchan obtained pofsefsion of the earldom of Rofs,, 
and exercised its functions, as well.as took the title,. 
as appears from his charters. Donald M‘Donald, 
lord of the Isles, descended from Somerled, thane of 
Argyll, disputed the vakidity of this transaction in 
right of his wife, fought the battle of Hairlaw, anno 
1408, in defence of his pretensions, which were after- 
wards, by compromise with the crown, allowed to his 
son. The earldom of Rofs was long after forfited, 
and. annexed to the crown; but from the lady Joanna, 
the second daughter of William the sixth earl, the 
present lord Salton is descended, and is her heir, not 
(as it appears) legally affected by the attainder, ac- 
cording to our modern doctrine of forfeiture, 

* Charter in the rolls of Robert duke of Albany. 


t Euphemia was sickly, deformed, and devout, and had been induced 
to-become a nun. 
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In the year 1408, the earl of Buchan was named 
one of the hostages to go into England for the ran- 
som of his brother the earl of Fife*; but though a 
safe conduct was sent for the hostages, the transac- 
tion did not proceed. Inthe year 1413, he married 
the lady Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of Archibald, 
the fourth ear] of Douglas, by whom he had an only 
daughter, who became. the wife of the lord Seton; 
ancestor of the earls of Winton t. 

In the year 1416, the duke of Albany having re- 
newed the negotiation with England for the ransom 
of king James 1. who had been now ten years a pri« 
soner, in breach of the law~of nations, appointed 
Buchan, with other great lords, to complete the treaty 
for his delivery; but they were forced to return to 
Scotland, after a fhort residence, without being able 
to bring it to an-equitable conclusion. 

In the beginning of the year 1419, Buchan was 
appointed commander in chief of the Scots auxiliaries, 
for supporting the right of Charles vir. while dau- 
phin of France, to the succefsion to that kingdom, 
against the machinations of the infamous queen Isa- 
bella, and the arms of England. Under the command 
«! the earl of Buchan, were Sir John Stuart of Darn- 
ley, Sir Robert Stuart, Archibald,.earl of Wigton, 
son to earl Douglas, Sir Alexander Lindsay, brother 
to the eart-of Crawfurd, and several other captains of 
distinguifhed bravery and reputation, with four thou- 
sand chosen veterans from the militia of Scotland, 
who had served under the banners of their respective 


+ Crawfurd, &c, 


* Rymer’s Fadera a7 annum 108, 
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chieftans in the wars with England. These troops: 
were landed at Rochelle, early in the summer of that 
year ; and soon after proceeded to the aid of the dau- 
phin, who had been lately deceived by the pretended 
reconciliation of the duke of Burgundy at Powilly 
ée Fort. A truce soon succeeded by the renewal of 
hostilities by Henry v. 

It would exceed ‘the limits of your journal, fhould: 
I here enter into a detail of the circumstances, not 
lefs interesting in themselves than characteristic of 
the times, which happened at the interview between 
the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy at Pouilly, 
and the ‘conference at Montereau, where the dyke, 
from an accidental mistake, was eruelly afsafsinated.. 
Nor would many of your readers be deeply imterest- 
ed in the political struggles of that kingdom at a pe- 
riod now so distant. It is only necefsary to say that 
this afsafsination proved highly detrimental to the in- 
terests of the dauphin. It served to unite:the prin- 
cipal cities against him, and in- favours of Henry v. 
ef England, whose son, in place of the dauphin, was 
acknowledged to be the presumptive heir to the crown 
of France, which was the cause of those unfortunate 
wars that rendered both countries miserable for @ 
long time; and happily terminated at last in the 
total expulsion of the English fron: that kingdom, 
and a ‘total relinquifhment, on our own part, of ail 
claims, unlefs it be to retain the empty title of king 
of France, which. we still, absurdly aneughy* continue 
to adopt. 

As it was in these struggles that the ear] of Buchan 
distinguifhed himself, so much of the history only 
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fhall be resumed, as is necefsary to display his at- 
chievements end-character. 

The unhappy Charles rx. of France died on the 
20th October 1422, when the dauphin, finding himself 
declared a public enemy by the parliament of Paris, 
notwithstanding the uncommon tnclemency of the win- 
ter, afsembled his forces, and with the aid of the Scots 
auxiliaries, under. the command of the earl of Buchan, 
which had received a reinforcement from Scotland, 
marched them into the province of Anjou, and joined 
these troops to the militia, under the command of the 
marifhal de la Fayette, the viscount of Narbonne, and 
other experienced officers; Tanegui de Chastel, 
and othér confidenttal commanders, taking charge of 
the forces under the Dauphin’s immediate orders at 
Tours. 

The duke of Clarence, who commanded the forces 
of the king- of England, after having for some time 
watched and counteracted the movements of the allied 
forces of the dauphin, resolved to attack them in 
their post, adjoining to Baugé. Clarence expected 
to surprise Buchan ia his camp; and with that 
design drew off fifteen hundred men at arms, of the 
chosen strength of his army, togefher with about 
four thousand militia, leaving the earl of Salifbury to 
come up with the main body of the army to cover 
his intended attack ; but Buchan having received in- 
telligence of the approach of Clarence, received him 
with a good countenance and in full force. After hav- 
ing received the impetuous fhock of Clarence’s at- 
sack, he drove him back by his close and firm defence 
upon his rear guard, breaking through the ranks. of 
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the Englifh, and, after a long and obstinate conflict, 
gaining a decisive victory, before the main body of 
their army was brought up by Salifbury. 

The duke of Clarence was killed i the beginning 
of the engagement, as it is said, by Buchan himself, 
who stunned and unhorsed him by a blow of his 
mace. 

Others, with appearance of truth, afsert that Buchan 
only struck and unhorsed the duke, and that he was 
killed by the laird of Swinton *. The earl of Kent, 
and the lords Rous and Grey, were among the slain ; 
the earls of Huntingdon and Somerset, and the count 
de la Perche, were made prisoners. The whole lofs 
of the Englith is estimated, by contemporary writers, 
at three thousand, and on the side of the dauphin at 
eleven hundred. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, Buchan did not 
attack the reserve under the earl of Salifbury, being 
afraid, in the present situation of the dauphin’s af- 
fairs, of hazarding a check which might lefsen the ef- 
fect of so important a victory; and therefore he pru- 
dently led his army to overawe the provinces that 
might otherwise afford militia to strengthen the army 
of the enemy. He accordingly made himself master 
of several considerable places, and invested the for- 
trefs of Alengon, te.the relief of which the earl of 
Salifbury came up, but thought it not proper to at- 
tack Buchan when his troops were flufhed with vic- 
tory, and pofsefsed of a favourable situation for 
battle. 


* Ancestor of the worthy and respectable lord Swinton, one of the 
Zords of Sefsioa. in Scoiland. 
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On his retreat, Buchan being desirous of relinquith- 
ing the siege, when he had just struck terror on the 
enemy, attacked Salifbury, and, cutting off three or 
‘four hundred of his troops, penetrated into the coun- 
try without the disadvantage of seeming to relinquith 
the siege of Alengon ‘Nom motives of prudence. In 
this conduct Buchan seems to have exhibited the cau- 
tion and foresight .of a political commander, who 
looked to the general posture of the kingdom, and of 
the dauphin’s affairs, rather than to the fafhionable 
impetuosity of the times ; and to have gained credit 
for his conduct at Verneuiel, which, notwithstanding 
the French accounts, I believe, was for waving battle 
and protracting the war, rather than hazarding a ge- 
neral engagement with disadvantage, and my opinion 
is founded on this affair at Alencon. 

The accounts of the victory at Baugé were received 
by the dauphin at Tours, who, with a view to attach 
the Scots, whose valour had so signally contributed to 
gain this advantage, bestowed the sword of constable 
of France, which had remained unpofsefsed since the 
death of the count d’ Armagnac, on the brave earl 
of Buchan* ; who was not long after permitted to re- 
‘turn to Scotland, with a view to obtain another rein- 
forcement of his brave countrymen to support the 
cause of France and the dauphin. 


To be continued. 


* .L'H'stoire de France par Villaret, p.. 282. Mizerai, Daniel, &c 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF SHEEP AND WOOL. 


To Sir Fobn Sinclair, bart. and the other directors and members 
of the society instituted for the improvement of Britifb wool 
tn Scotland. vai 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ir must give pleasure to every one who has the pro- 
sperity of this country at heart, to see, that, by your 
means, such a general spirit has been excited in this 
nation, and the public attention so strongly directed 
towards the improvement of wool, one of the earliest 
and most important staple productions of this island ; 
and it is the duty of every good man to co-operate 
with you in rendering these improvements as com- 
plete and as lasting as pofsible. 

As you have invited every person to suggest what- 
ever appears to them of utility on this momentous 
subject, I beg leave, in compliance with that invi- 
tation, with all pofsible respect, to submit the follow- 
‘ing hints ‘to your consideration. 

The attention of a great part of Europe is now di- 
rected towards you, and expectations are raised that 
ought not to be disappointed. It therefore behoves 
you to proceed with a cautious circumspection. 
Many important facts respecting this subject are 
hitherto unascertained ; and as opinions are divided 
concerning them, I humbly beg legve to submit to 
‘your consideration, whether, in order to cut fhort the 
endlefs arguments that must occur where opinions 
are offered instead of facts, it might not be proper te 

VOL. x, B 
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to begin with making such experiments as fhould ef- 
fectually ascertain doubtful facts ; after which we 
might then proceed to reason upon them with pro- 
spriety. 

Every gentleman in this society has had opportu- 
mities of observing the~confusion that arises from 
different persons having adopted opinions contradic- 
tory to each other. Without, therefore, spending 
more time on this head, I fhall proceed to mention a 
few of those things respecting the nature and econo- 
ay of the theep, that are stil] disputable; and to point 
outa plan by which it is sroite some of them might 
be ascertained. 

. I conceive that ne person can, at the present mo- 
ment, give clear and satisfactory answers to the fol- 
lowing queries, from facts that have, to his know- 
ledge, beeen ascertained by clear and undeniable ex- 
periments, v7z. 

_ 4st. What is.the influence of climate on the fine- 
nefs, and other qualities of wool ? 

ad, What is the effect: of food in altering the fine. 
mefs and other qualities of wool ? 

3d. What effect has exercise in these respects ? 

4th. What is the effect of sex, castration, t&c. on 
the quality of woo] and its quantity ? 

. gth. How does age affect the finenefs, closenefs, or 
other qualities of the wool? 

6th. Is the sexe of the animal necefsarily connec- 
ted with the finenefs, length, softnefs, or other qua- 
dities of wool ? 

nth. Is the finene/s, elasticity, or other qualities of 
the wool, necefsarily connected with the hardinefs or 
‘lelicacy of the coastitution of the animal ? 
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8th. Is the closene/s of the pile necefsarily con. 
nected with the finene/s of the wool, or the reverse? 
gth. Are fhortnefs of pile, and length of staple, spe- 
cifically different, or may they be changed without 
any alteration of the breed ? 

roth. Is dength of staple necefsarily connected with. 
coarsene/s of filament, or vice versa ? 

xith. Is the tendency- to fatten easily, necefsarily, 
and invariably connected, either with finenefs of wool, 
closenefs of pile, or any other particular concerning 
the fleece ? 

12th. What is the influence of breedin altering the. 
qualities of the flock, independent of all other circum- 
stances ? 

These queries might be extended toa much great- 
er length; but a few observations on the above par-- 
ticulars will be sufficient to illusteate my meaning, 
and to point out the utility of the measure I intend. 
to propose. 

1. The influence of climate on the gualtties.of wool. 

While one set of persons contend that.cold. and ri- 
gorous climates produce coarse and airy wool, ano- 
ther party maintain, with equal positivenefs, that such 
rigorous climates tend to render wool. of the same 
animal, finer and better in every. respect. Which of 
these are right, or whether. both of them may not in: 
part be right, and in part be wrong,.are points that 
require to be.yet ascertained ; and before this.can be 
done with precision, various circumstances must be 
severally adverted ta. 

Climate, in as far as respects the present object of 
discufsion, may be considered under three. distinct. 
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heads, viz. 1st. In regard to heat. and cold alone. 
2d. In regard to moisture and drynefs upon the whole. 
And 3d. In regard to the particular season of the 
year, that any excefs in respect to either of these 
particulars may most prevail. 

With regard to heat and cold. As this point has 
been already ascertained by experiments, opinions difs 
fer perhaps lefs than on any other head. I believe 
most persons who have reflected on this subject, are 
now satisfied that heat has a natural tendency to 
make the wool of fheep coarser in quality and thin. 
ner in pile ; and that cold, on the other hand, renders 
the fleece both finer in the grain and closer’ in pile. 
On this head, I myself have no doubt, having made 
a great many experiments on this subject with the 
necefsary accuracy, which ascertained this point to 
the entire satisfaction, not only of myself, but of every 
other person who closely attended to them*. But 
others may doubt of this ; and to give these experi« 
ments their full degree of authenticity it would be 
proper that these fhould be repeated under the direc- 
tion of this society, with a due attention to every 
circumstance that can pofsibly affect the result. Ia 
particular, it would be necefsary to advert to the fol- 
lowing circumstanees, which were not under my view 
at the time these experimeats were made, viz. 
first, the permanency of a change produced by climate 
on the animal itself; or, second, the influence that 
a temporary variation of climate may have on the 

*® These experiments are faithfully recorded. Observations on nation- 
al industry, Letter v1. and postscript to it, to which the curious reader is. 
referred. 
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fleece of its progeny. Men cannot tifink with too 
much precision on subjects of this nature, I hall 
therefore explain myself. 

By my experithents it appears to be undeniable, 
that that part of every separate filament of wool 
which grows during the warm season of the year, is 
coarser than that part of the same filament which 
grows during cold weather; and that the variation 
in this respect will be proportioned to the difference 
between the heat of these seasons. It has also been 
ascertained, by many experiments made by others, 
that if 2 fheep be carried from a cold climate to one 
which is greatly warmer, it not only produces wool 
of a coarser filament than before, but it also produces 
a fleece much thinner in the pile than formerly. The 
points that I had no opportunity of ascertaining, are 
the following, viz. first, Supposing the individual ani- 
mal had been kept some years in a warm climate, 
and then were brought back to its eriginal climate, 
would it again produce a fleece after that, as fine and 
as close, as the same fheep would have done if it had 
never changed its climate? Or, would it have had 
its constitution so altered, as never more to produce 
as fine wool as before? This is what I meant above 
by the phrase permanency of effect of climate on the 
animal itself. Or, Secondly, supposing a breed of 
fheep had been carried into a warm climate from 4 
cold one ; and there allowed to procreate for several 
generations, without intermixture with any other 
breed ; and fhould some of these descendants: be again 
brought back to the place from whence they ori- 
ginally set out, would these fheep, thug brought 
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back to the cold climate, produce wool of the same 
quality as their parent breed did before the migra-~ 
tion? or would they have been so debased by the 
warm climate, as. that themselves, and their deseen- 
dants, would continue to yield coarser wool. than the 
parent stock? These may, to some, appear curious 
questions only, that promise to be of no great prac- 
tical utility ; but it would be easy to fhow that the 
aseertaining these points beyond dispute would have 
very extensive influence on practice ; and would give 
a steadinefs to the enterprizes in which the society 
are engaged, that they never otherwise can attain, 

In regard. to wet and storminefs of weather (inde- 
pendent of its affecting the quality of the food,) on 
its altering the finenefs or other qualities of the wool 
of theep, ite effects have never, that I know of, been 
experimentally ascertained, though it is probable that 
these effects, must be very great; perhaps little as 
affecting the finene/s, but probably much more as af- 
fecting the elasticity, ductility, and strength of the 
filament. This is therefore a very important. obe 
ject of experimental inquiry, as, upon the result of 
these experiments, must be founded the propriety or 
the inutility of many interesting particulars respec- 
ting the management of this very useful animal. 
Here too it may be proper to observe, that although 
the improvement of wool is the principal. object of 
the attention of the society, it ought not to be con- 
sidered so much the case as to preclude them from 
making other uses of their experiments that fhould be. 
incidentally connected withit. Inobserving, forexam-. 
ple, the effect of variations of climate upon the weol, it 
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would be an easy matter at the same time to remark 
its effect on.the health and vigour of the animal, as 
well as the effect that any variation of climate had in 
promoting or retarding its fattening, its generating 
-tallow, the sweetnefs of the flesb produced, and o- 
‘ther particulars. 

2. The effect of food in altering the finenefs and other 

qualities of wool. 

On this head opinions vary still more than in res- 
“pect to climate. Many persons believe, and afsert, in 
the most decisive tone, thut rich pastures, turnip, and 
other succulent food, tends irresistibly to debase the 
‘quality of the wool, and, in particular, to render it of a 
much coarser filament than thesame fheep would other- 
“wise have produced. Of course they infer that it is 
vain ever to hope to rear fine wool in the improved 
fields of Britain, and that, if we with to have as fine 
wool as formerly, we must break down our inclosures, 
and convert the rich pastures into barren heaths once 
more. Others, on the contrary, maintain, and among 
this clafs I would rank myself, that it is only in rich 
pastures that wool of the best guality can ever be ob- 
tained, and that fine pastures do not (independent of 
other circumstances) render the wool either coarser 
‘or finer in the filament, than. it otherwise would have 
been. Without changing the finenefs of the filament, 
I think there is good reason to believe that abun- 
dance of rich and succulent food renders the wool 
softer, stronger, tougher, and probably somewhat 
longer also, than it would have been on barer pastures. 
So long, however, as these opposite opinions hall 
rest upon partitular obseryations of individuals only, 
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~who may be very inaccurate, there is no end of wrang- 
‘ling ; and these who have not been able to make 
ebservations themselves, must range themselves 
on the side that accident or inclination may lead 
them to espouse. A few experiments accurately 
made, and fairly recorded, would for.ever settle this 
point, so as to enable mankind to reason justly with 
regard to it ever afterwards. 

g- Exercise, what effect it bas upon the quality es the 
~ wool, 

Under this head I would include ounaneinie. in 
general, folding, housing, laying, tfc. Experiments on 
‘this head have been made in France ; but not in such 
a way as to prove-entirely decisive. It is alleged that 
theep-are kept perpetually in.the open air, which afford 
the finest wool. The fact, however, is controverted 
by some ; so that here experiments are still wanting. 
As to the.effect of laying with tar, in particular, many 
experiments have been made that are sufficiently 
decisive, were they all known; but as others may be 
proposed, which every individual could make for 
himself .at.little or no trouble or expence, perhaps 
the most effectual way to settle this point would be 
for the saciety to digest a proper plan for conducting 
these experiments, and publifh it for the information 
of all concerned. 

The same may be said with respect-to the 4th and 
sth objects of inquiry. 

4. Connection between the size of the animal and 

JSinene/s of the wool. 

Prejudice has been forward in deciding this question 
without experiment. It is in general very confident~ 
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ly afserted by many, that large theep, that carry much 
wool, necefsarily afford it only of a coarse quality, 
and that fine wool can be expected from small theep 
alone. This, however, I venture to afsert, from 
abundant, experience, is not true. I have had large 
theep ‘that. afforded ery fine wool, and exceeding 
small ones that produced wool as coarse as goats 
hair. It is: easy to find examples-of.the reverse of 
this. A judicious set. of experiments, therefore, which 
dhould set this matter in its true light would prove 


‘highly useful to the inquiry in which we are engaged. 
To be concluded im our next. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE POORS RATES. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. : 


Iy your review of Sir John Sinclair’s statistics (Bee 
vol.iii. No. g-) there is an account of the poor of Dun- 
nichan the population of which is 872, being supported, 
and a great surplus saved.of L. 20 a year, and this is 
brought as a proof that the maintenance of the poor 
may be safely left to voluntary donations. If the 
poor of the parifh above named be sufficiently cloth- 
.ed.and fed, it affords this proof indeed perfectly va- 
did. I hall state the amount of the annual expendi- 
ture of the poor of the parifh of Wigton in Cumber- 
land, where the poor laws of England are inforced, to 
to be compared with that of Dunichen. The popula. 
tion of the parifh of Wigton may be set at°3500, or 
betwixt that number and 4000, and the average ex- 
penditure on the poor is upwards of L. 500. It must 
be remarked, that this part of Cumberland is a place 
where provisions are cheap ; and it is believed, the 
ven. "2. -* a , 
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poor rates are much more heavy in the south of Eng- 
land. Is it not of such importance as that commif- 
sioners fhould be appointed to examine whether the 
poor of Scotland or England are better fed; and s6 
to fhew to what this great inequality in the provi- 
sions for them is to be ascribedg~ Your most obedietit 


servant, 
Wigton May, 8. 1792. , A. Rosrnson. - 


To the above I beg leave to add the following ac- 
count of a case respecting poors rates, extracted from 
the annals of agriculture, by Arthur Young esq; 
with the remarks of Mr Young upon it, as it fhows 
Gn a still stronger light than the above, the baneful ef- 
fects of the poor laws in England. . 

Dear Sir,. To Arthur Young esq. 

‘* Agreeable to your request, I have sent you ex- 
tracts from the rate book and register of the parifh 
of Glemsford, from the year 1772 to 1790 inclusive. 
I forbear to comment on the last four years ; I thall 
-only observe, that in the first seven years of the pe- 
riod above mentioned, a worthy magistrate, now no 
more (who was then resident in the parifh,) gave 
unremitted attention to all the minutiz of parochial 
businefs ; and that from 1788 there has been no jus- 
zice nearer than four miles from the scene of action.” 


jExtracts from the register and rate book of the parifb 


of Glemsford in the county of Suffolk. 
Years. Baptisms, Burials, Tei P or the poor” 


| rn 

1992 ‘4 ‘678 § 
590 16 

404 § 

343 14 

455 7 
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Years. Baptisms, Burials, ates sovsrted Lay 
| oe a Aa 


377 3% 482 18 
177 46 516 16 
1779 46 610 3 
1780 37 482 11 
1781 3t 549 16 
1782 ‘i 645 7 
1783 586 3 
1784 496 5 
1785 §79 41 
1786 607 17 
1787 ; 783 8 
1788 948 11 
1789 3 1039. 6 « 
1790 1062 6 


“* Itis necefsary to observe, in.these extracts, that: 
the register of baptisms and burials begins January 
1st, and ends December 31st in every year; and 
that the rate book includes all the sums collected an-- 
nually for the relief of the poor, from Easter to Eas- 
ter. The parifh contains about 2400* acres, and is: 
rated at about L. 1800 a-year. It pofsefses L..40 a-- 
year in estate or rent charge, for the use of the poor.””’ 

Your’s sinctrely, 
WituiaM Butts. 
Observations on.the above by Mr Young. 

‘ Tue public are much obliged. to this gentleman: 
for bringing before their tribunal so amazing an in- 
stance of enormity in the rise of rates as this account 
exhibits. The table of deaths does not allow us te. 
attribute this effect to any uncommon fatality of dis- 
temper ; nor doés. the columa of births allow any 
conclusion that it arises froma great increase of po-- 
pulation. We know that it could not proceed from. 


* N. B. This amounts to9s. per acre nearly; gnd including the L. go> 
mentioned below, it amounts te-10s. per acre. Edits. 
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any rise in the price‘of provisions: To what then is 
so truly alarming an increase of the public burdens 
to be attributed? Clearly to those abuses in paro- 
chial management, that flow from the grofs absurdity 
of our system of poor laws, which give, or at least al- 


low, to evils of this complexion, so generative a facul-. 


ty, that here is a rise of L. 276, in three years, appa- 
rently for no better reason, than there having beena 
similar rise of L. 287,° in three preceding years: 
That abuse was submitted to, and therefore produced 
the new one; and if this is allowéd, doubtlefs the 
next period will experience a yet greater one.. Whe- 
ther paupers receive such sums, or whether parith of- 
ficers eat, drink, or otherwise absorb them, is not 
for me to enquire; the evil is the same in either 
¢ase, and will equally generate increase. 

* But what are we to think ofa legislature and 
system of government which tolerate such abuses ? 
which, by giving to parifh officers, and justices of the 
peace, (and seemingly in this case to parith officers 
alone,) an unlimited power of taxation, allows, and 
sanctions such abominable tyranny as this account 
exhibits ! Doubtlefs there are little farmers in this 
parifh; who are heavily and cruelly burdened, either 
to support sturdy beggars, who can, but will not 
work, and who are richer in fact than themselves ; or 
to contribute to the illicit profits of men, who thrive 
by abuses thus tolerated by the legislature of a coun- 
try that calls itself free.’ A. Y. 

Additional observations by the Editor. 

Tue amazing amount of the.poors rates in Eng- 
land, and their continued rise, affefd the most seri- 
ous alarm to every thinkieg .person in that king~ 
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dom*. The misfortune is, that greatas the sums col-: 
lected for the poor are, the complaints of the deficien- 
cy of the poors funds, and the necefsity of augmen- 
_ ting them still farther, is as great as ever it was. The 

truth is, that, under the operation of these laws, the: 
honest and industrious are pillaged, and the idle and- 
abandoned part of the community encouraged to prac- 
tise vice and prodigal difsipation. No wonder then 
if the late chancellor (Thurlow,) when he heard of 
an application that was intended to be made by the 
magistrates of a city in Scotland, for a power to afsefs 
the people with a poors rate, fhould afk with some 
kind of surprise, ‘‘ If the people of Scotland were 
gone mad!”” For he thought that nothing but insanity 
could induce any body of men, having the example 


of England before their eyes, to wifh-to load them- 
selves with such an opprefsive burden as the poors. 
rate. Happy it is for Scotland that no poor rate 
can be legally imposed on. its inhabitants without a 
new act of parliament for the purpose+; and happier 


* By accoun:s laid betore parliament in . the year 1786, it appeared 


that the poors rates in England, anne 1776, amounted on the whole to , 
L. 1,529,780 
And in the year 1786, they were no lefsthan - - -- 2,234,904 


L. 755,124 
So that in the course of nixe years only, the pooss rates in England had 


arisen scven hunired and fifty-five thous and one hundred and twenty-four 
pounds per annum. At the same rate of increase, the poors rates ia half 
a century would greatly exceed the whole land rents of England. The 
poors rates in Wales were more than doulied in these nine years. 

The reader will observe that great as. thes: sums are, it is only a fant 
of the funds allotred to the support of the poor in England; as all monies 
mortified for charitable purposes, or other charitable funds, are not included 
in it. These additiopal funds, by a late account g ven in to parliament, 
equal the poors rates nearly. : 

+ Many persons will think I here speak rathly. It is however»said 
with due consideration; as I hope to be able to prove to the satisfaction of 
the reader at some future period. - - ‘ . 
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still is it for her, that, from an experience of near 
two hundred years, the finds, that, under 2 wise and 
simple mode of economy, which fhe has discovered 
in the management of the poor, fhe is able, by vo- 
luntary contributions alone, to support her poor as 
well as the state of the case requires, without having 
recourse to any legal compulsitor. 

The poors laws in England may furnifh one of the 
most satisfactory lefsons in political economy that 
can be any where met with. Nothing could be more 
deserving the applause of men than the principle 
which suggested these regulations. Justice and be- 
nevolence, humanity and prudence, seemed for ounce to 
have been united in lending their aid tothis institution. 
No evil that could he foreseen was not carefully guar- 
ded against ; and the framers of these laws exulted 
in the thought that they had attained to a perfection 
in beneficent legislation, that had never before been 
experienced on the globe. Wisdom and humanity 
triumphed over niggardly parsimony, and churlith 
selfifhnefs ; such was the idea universally entertain- 
ed of this important political regulation by all the 
thinking part of mankind, when new adopted. Not 
a difsenting voice was to be heard, and universal sa- 
tisfaction resounded through the whole land. How 
’ circumscribed is the wisdom of man! How misera- 
bly different have been the rea/ effects, from what 
were expected to result from this regulation !—men. 
were not more unanimous ¢hen in praise of it, than. 
they zow are in condemning it. What appeared ia: 
prospect so infinitely attractive, has proved in reality 
inconceivably destructive. It will “be well if this: 
striking example of the fallacy of relying on specu~. 
lative principles, in regulating the practical concerns of. 
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man, fhould teach him, in similar cases, to listen to 
theoretical improvements with diffidence and cau- 
tion, however plausible. It is practice, only, which cah 
ascertain what will be hurtful or beneficial ia regula- 
tions that aré to affect the community at large. 

In regard to the case in question, it has-been found, 
that, to guard against abuses in the execution of the 
poor laws, has been impofsible ; though, to protect the 
rights of individuals, in a country where ideas of lit 
berty prevail, it has been necefsary to multiply re- 
gulations to such a degree as to occasion an intricacy 
that cannot be unravelled. There are about twenty 
statutes, and 2000 cases, regulating the various me. 
thods by which a legal establifhment cen be obtained 
in a parifh *, and many of these cases, and others, re- 


specting the poors laws, are so nearly alike, that it is 
often the subject of a tedious law suit to discover 
whether or not a particular regulation applies to 


t 


the subject in dispute. 

In proportion as our rights come to be more 
accurately defined, this clafs of evils must be augmeri- 
‘ted; so that it is easy to see that a time will arrive, 
‘when this unweildy fabric, from a vain attempt to 
render it perfect, must become a source of intole- 
‘rable opprefsion. It begins to be already felt ; but 
the evils, as yet experienced, are nothing to what is 
“to be expected. 

Once mote, then, I repeat it, Scotland may deem 
-herself singularly happy in being freed from this 
" griewouts political malady ; and, being free,it becomes 
‘the duty ofevery ‘well-withet of his country to watch 
© For this fact J am indebted fo a sensible writer in the St Jumet’s 
‘Chronicle for fone 76. 1793. 


wi. 
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over that freedom with ‘the: most jealous attention ; 
and, under no pretext whatever, to suffer this most in- 
tolerable. abuse to creep in ainong us. I am proud 
in being able to say, that, as a private citizen, I have, 
in one instance, succefsfully opposed it, and preserved 
& very extensive parifh from. being heedlefsly sub- 
jected to this burden; nor fhall I cease in a public 
capacity, to-take every proper opportunity of war- 
ning my countrymen of the danger they run of total 
ruin; fhould they ever allow themselves to be load- 
-ed with a poors rate. I have promised an explanation 
-of our poor laws in Scotland; and I now again re- 
peat the promise, when. opportunity. fhall permit, 
rwhich I trust will be ere long. I consider this tafk 
.as necefsary, not only to remove many ill founded 
prejudices that have begun to prevail respecting the 
-degality of establithing compulsory. poors rates in Scct- 
land; but also. to explain to those of other nations 
the very salutary tendency of that judicious mode of 
-managing the poor, which has been discovered by a 
people, among whom luxury had not been introduced, 
nor those vices known which tend to contaminate 
.the manners and corrupt’ the hearts of men in the 
bustling departments of a manufacturing society. It 
-was among a people whose manners were simple, 
that this easy, economical, and efficacious, mode of 
providing for the poor was devised ; and which, after 
yan. experience of two ‘hundred ‘years, has been found 
to'be perfectly adequate to the purposes intended. 
A system, which being founded on Christian charity 
alone, by its natural operation, tends to promote a 
cordial good will and kindnefs between different 
ranks of men, and without legal intricacies to pre- 
mote the good of the whole. J. A. 
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THE LOTTERY. A TALE FOR THE LADIES. 
For the Bee. 


Dum splendeat—frangitur. 


TT 

Ware Fancy in her brain’s recefs, 
Draws out the plan of happinefs, 
And Hope, with many a winning smile, 
Uprears the visionary pile, 

that fate, with envious frown, 

airy fabric down. 
oft our fav’rite projects are 
i of all our care! 


i with warm and sanguine streamsy,., 
ran much higher than her means, 
And fill’d her head with airy schemes, 
Contriv’d in Gocd/uck’s grand affair, 

] friends to get a fhare. 
Not all.ti arts the yet had cried 
To gratify her soaring pride; 
Not all her schemes of morta! blifs, 
Had ‘mov'd her hopes and fears like this; 
Nor, so impatient, for the day 
That crowns the cares of long delay 
The lover-waits, in anxious doubt, 
As Laura for the time, I trow, 
When the huge wond#ous wheel turns-outs“ 
Tts prizes and its blanks also. 
At length came on in proper place, 
The day which must decide her case: 
© At last, ye gods! the hour is come, 
(She cries) which marks my future dooms 
Whether aloft to fame I go, 
Or here remain in statu guo; 
Whether in majestic state, 
IJ smile at all the frowns of fate; 
Or hére debas'd J sigh in vain, 
To soar above the vulgar train. 
But hence! such soul-tormenting carey:, 
And ev’ry thadow of despair ; 
The heart from fortune meets denial, 
That meanly fhrinks before the trial 
VOL. X. Dd 
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still is it for her, that, from an experience of near 
two hundred years, the finds, that, under a wise and 
simple mode of economy, which the has discovered 
im the management of the poor, the is able, by vo- 
luatary contributions alane, to support her poor as 
weil as te state of the case requires, without having 
pecourse to any legal com pulsiter. 

The poors laws in England may furnith one of the 
most satisfactory lefsons in political economy that 
ean be any where met with. Nothing could be more 
deserving the applause of men than the preacyple 
which suggested these regulations. Justice and be- 
nevolence, huinanity and prudence, seemed for vnce to 
have been united in leading their aid tothis institution. 
No evil that could be foreseen was not carefully guar- 
ded against ; and the framers of these laws exulted 
in the thought that they had attained to a perfection 
in beneficent legislation, that had never before been 
experienced on the globe. Wisdom and humanity 
triumphed over niggardly parsimony, and churlith 
selfifhnefs ; such was the idea universally entertain- 
ed of this important political regulation by all the 
thinking part of mankind, when new adopted. Not 
adifsenting voice was to be heard, and universal sa- 
tisfaction resounded through the whole land. How 
’ circumscribed is the wisdom of man ! How misera- 
bly different have been the rea/ effects, from what 
were expected to result from this regulation !—mea 
were not more unanimous ¢hen in praise of it, than. 
they sow are in condemning it. What appeared ia: 
prospect so infinitely attractive, has proved in reality. 
inconceivably destructive. It will ‘be well if this: 
striking example of the fallacy ,of relying on specu-. 
lative principles, in regulating the practical concerns of. 
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man, fhould teach him, in similar cases, to listen to 
theoretical improvements with diflidence and caw- 
tion, however plausible. It is practice, only, which can 
ascertain what will be hertfal or beneficial ia regule- 
tions that are to affect the commenity at lerge. 

In regard to the case in question, it has been found, 
that, to guard against sbuses un the execution of the 
poor laws, has been imprfsibic , though, to protec the 
rights of indiwdeals, in a country where ideas of li 
berty prevail, it bes been necefary to maltiply re 
Edlations to such « degree as to cocasren on mtrwecy 
thet cannct be enrevelied. There are shout twenty 
statutes, and 2000 cases, regulating the various me 
thods by which a legal establetment cen be obtained 
in o parith *, and many of these cases, and others, re. 
specting the poors laws, are so nearly slike, thet it & 
often the sabject of « tedious law suit to discover 
whether or not « particular regulation applies 
the subject in dispute. 

In proportion as our rights come to be more 
accurately defined, this clafs of evils must be augmen- 
ted ; so that it is easy to see that a time will arrive, 
when this unweildy fabric, from a vain attempt to 
render it perfect, must become a source of intole- 
rable opprefsion. It degins to be already felt ; but 
the evils, as yet experienced, are nothing to what is 
‘to be expected. 

Once more, then, I repeat it, Scotland may deem 
‘herself singularly happy in being freed from this 
" griewouts political malady ; and, being free, it becomes 
‘the duty ofevery ‘well-withet of his country to watch 

© For this fact J am indebted «© a ceasible writer in the St James's 
‘Chronicle for Fone v6. 1793. ‘ 


a 
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over that freedom with the most jealous attention ; 
and, under no pretext whatever, to suffer this most in- 
tolerable. abuse to creep in atnong us. I am proud 
in being able to say, that, as a private citizen, I have, 
in one instance, succefsfully opposed it, and preserved 
& very extensive parifh from. being heedlefsly sub- 
jected to this burden; nor fhall I cease in a public 
capacity, to-take every proper opportunity of war- 
ning my countrymen of the danger they run of total 
ruin; fhould they ever allow themselves to be load- 
-ed with a poors rate. I have promised anexplanation 
-of our poor laws in Scotland; and I now again re- 
peat the promise, when. opportunity. fhall permit, 
which I trust will be ere long. I consider this tafk 
.as necefsary, not only to remove many ill founded 
prejudices that have begun to prevail respecting the 
-degality of establithing compulsory. poors rates in Scct- 
land ; but also. to explain to those of other nations 
the very salutary tendency of that judicious mode of 
«managing the poor, which has been discovered by a 
people, among whom luxury had not been introduced, 
nor those vices known which tend to contaminate 
.the manners and corrupt’ the hearts of.men in the 
bustling departments of a manufacturing society. It 
-was among a people whose manners were simple, 
>that this easy, economical, and efficacious, mode of 
providing for the poor was devised ; and which, after 
;an. experience of two ‘hundred ‘years, has been found 
to be perfectly adequate to the purposes intended. 
A system, which being founded on Christian charity 
alone, by its natural operation, tends to promote a 
cordial good will and kindnefs between different 
ranks of men, and without legal intricacies to pre- 
mote the good of the whole. J. A. 
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Warne Fancy in her brain’s recefs, 
Draws out the plan of happinefs, 
And Hope, with many a winning smile, 
ears the visionary pile, 

me! that fate, with envious frown, 
Id hurl the airy fabric down. 
Haw oft our fav’rite projects are 

rn’d, in spite of all our care! 

s story ,unexaggerated, 

Will partly tell ye when related :-— 
entle nymph whose madding veins, 

e fill’d with warm and sanguine streams, 
That ran much higher than her means, 
And fill’d her head with airy schemes, 
Contriv’d in Good/uck’s grand affair, 
With other friends to get a fhare. 

Not all.ti.$ arts fhe yet had cried 
To gratify her soaring pride; 
Not all her schemes of morta! blifs, 
Had ‘mov'd her hopes and fears like this; 
Nor, so impatient, for the day 
That crowns the cares of long delay 
The lover-waits, in anxious doubt, 
As Laura for the time, I trow, 
When the huge wondfous wheel turns‘outs“ 
Its prizes and its blanks also. 
At length came on in proper place, 
The day which must decide her case: 
© At last, ye gods! the hour is come, 
(She cries) which marks my future doom; 
Whether aloft to fame I go, 
Or here remain in statu guo; 
Whether in majestic state, 
J smile at all the frowns of fate; 
Or here debas'd J sigh in vain, 
To soar above the vulgar train. 
But hence! such soul-tormenting carey-, 
And ev’ry thadow of despair; 
The heart from fortune meets denial, 
That meanly fhrinks before the trial ; 
VOL. xX. D 
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poetry. 
But native pride and genuine merit, 
E’er fhows a brave and daring spirit 
O gentle Hope ’tis thou that chears 
My mind from all its doubts and fears 5 
°Tis thou that in a golden dream, 
Didst kindly prompt my fav’rite scheme ; 
*T was then, methopght, [heard thee say, 
€ Let ambition fire thy mind} 
Thy soul so great, thy form so gay, 
Were not for humble ranks design’d : 
For thee the partial hand of fate, 
Will soon prepare a nobler state ; 
For thee the lofty dome hall rise, 
And proudly scale the vaulted fkies ; 
For thee the coach fhall scour along, 
And servants wait,——a num’rous throng! 
For thee thal! troops of lovers sgh, 
And from the lustre of thine eye 
Delicious poison drink, and feel 
A fest’ring wound which nought can heal, 
Except thy love created smile, 
Which only dimples to beguile : 
‘Then dare to scorn thy humble sphere, 
And nobly spurn it with disdain; 
While the mean cringing soul fhall fear, 


And proud ones envy you in vain.” 


© Ye gods! O extacy divine! 
And ‘fhall these honours then be mine? 
They must! they must !—and here I swear; 
Ten silver altars will I rear; 
And yearly, on each polith’d head, 
Arabic odours will I thed 
In honour of- But hark! I hear 
The post-boy!—Welcome! doubly dear! 
Here! here the packets bring, the said, 
And eagerly the fheets outspread ; 
When ah! the gods,—O tale of woe! 
Receive a curse, instead of thanks; 
And Laura’s vision breaks.—For lo! 
At once the prizes all prove-——sLanxs]} 


Hencefgrward, O ye gentle fair, 
To prudence be your minis attach’d ; 
Of Fancy's airy dreams beware, 
Ner count your chickens ere they’re hatch’d. 
G. Cc, 
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pr mince TES OF LA FONTAINE. 

Ty is natural for those who YG works of men of ge- 
nius, to think that the writers of these excellent perfor- 
mances fhould be endowed with talents, in every respect 
superior to the common run of mankind: Nothing can be 
more delusive than such expectations. Man is an imper- 
fect creature, and though heaven sometimes confers upon 
individuals, talents of a certain kind, in a super-eminent de- 
gree, it is seldom that any one man pofsefses a great vari- 


éty of talents in unusual perfection. It oftener hap- 


pens that men who are endowed with the singular faculty 
of excelling in one kind of composition, are remarkably 
deficient in other respects. It would seem that when a 
man’s mind is so totally engrofsed with one object, as to 
enable him to carry that particular object of pursuit to an 
extraordinary degree of perfection, it was necefsarily ab- 
stracted from others; -so that it often happens that the 
faculty called common sense, which is that of deliberately 
comparing with one another the objects that occur ia 
common life, and drawing just inferences from them, for 
regulating the ordinary transactions of life, seems to be 
entirely obliterated in these men. 
La Fontaine, the celebrated fabulist in, France, affords 
2 remarkable illustration of the truth of this remark. E- 
very person in the least versant in French literature is ac- 
quainted with the writings of this author, which pofsefs, 
«in an unequalled degree, an ease, an elegance, a natural un- 
affected simplicity, both in thought and exprefsion, that 
other writers have in vain attempted to imitate. Yet 
this man, though endowed with the singular faculty of 
writing in a manner'that no other person has yet been 
able to attain, was so remarkably deficient in the article 
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of common sense, that, in the ordinary transactions of life, 
he was scarcely to be distinguifhed from an idiot. ‘The foi- 
lowing aneedotes of this singular genius, can scarcely prove 
uninteresting to any one who wilhes to become acquainted 
with the human character. 

Jean de la Fontaine, a French poet, was born at Chateau 
Thiery in 1621, died at Paris in 1695, aged 74 years. 

Fontaine lived in a sort of apathy, and a decided indiffe- 
rence for every thing that forms the objects of the pur- 
suit .of most men. . This system of conduct would have 
done honour to his philosophy, if reflection had occasio- 
ned it; but it was in him a gift of nature. He was born 


gentle and easy, without pride, incapable of hatred, and 


free from the pafsions which tyrannise over the soul. Happy 
would society be if it were ovly composed of men like 
him ! there would neither be troubles nor divisions. It 
is true he did not add to the pleasures of society. Those 
who saw him, without knowing him, had no other idea of 
him than of a man who was both disagreeable and very 
tiresome. He spoke little, and unlefs they spoke of some- 
thing that was to his liking, he remained ina stupid silence, 
which one would have taken for an indication of idiotism. 
If he told a tale, he told it ill; and that author who had 
written stories so natural and so lively, interested nobody 
when he. related one. There are other examples which 
prove that with much-wit, and a variety of talents, one 
may not have the talent of conversation. 

A farmer general had invited la Fontaine to dine with 
him, in the persuasion that.an author whose tales all the 
world admired, could'not fail tobe amusing in society. 
Fontaine ate, spoke none, and .rose very soon, under 
pretext of going to the academy. . They told-him it was 
not yettime. J kzow it, replied he, vo L/hall take the longer 


ume. 
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Although every kind of confinement was contrary to the 
taste of Fontaine, he allowed himself however to marry.; 
but he only determined on it in complaisance to his rela- 
tions. They made him espouse Mary Hericard, daughter 
of a lieutenant general de /a Ferte-Aislon, ‘This lady had 
wit and beauty, but her difficult humour had driven away 
her husband, who was come to Paris to live in his own 
way. He had perhaps totally forgotten her, when he was per- 
suaded to go to his province, to see his wife and be recon- 
ciled to her. -He set out, in consequence, from Paris in 
the public stage, arrived at his house, and-asked for his 
wife. The servant, who did not know him, told him that 
his mistrefs was at evening prayers. Fontaine went di- 
rectly to. the house of a friend, who. gave him supper 
and a bed, and kept him for two days ; when the coach 
was ready to return to Paris, Fontaine got into. it, and 
thought no more of his wife. When his friends of Paris 
saw him return, they afked him news of his reconciliation ; 
Iwent to seemy wife, said he, but L.did not find ber ; fhe 
was at prayers. 

There never was a man who believed what was told him 
so easily: Witnefs his adventure with a- captain of dra- 
goons named Poignan. This efficer used to be often in 
the house of Fontaine, and was particularly pleased with 
the conversation of his wife, whose society was very agree- 


able. Poignan was neither of an age, humour, nor figure, 
to disturb the peace of a husband. However, people told 
stories of him to Fontaine, and told him he was difhonou- 
red if he did not fight the captain. Struck with that idea, he 


got up very early in the morning, goes to the house of his 
man, wakens him, bids him drefs and follow him. -Poignan, 
who did not know what all this meant, went out with 
him., They arrived at a remote corner, out of the city: 


L wih to fight with youm-I have been advised to xt, said Fone 
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taine; and after having explained the reasons of it to him 


in a few words, he drew his-sword without waiting the 
answer of Poignan, who put himself on the defensive. 
The combat was not long, Poignan disarmed him at the 
first. Fontaine was satisfied. Poignan conducted him 
home, and they were reconciled at breakfast. 

Fontaine had a son whom he kept very fhort time with 
him. He put him at fourteen years of age into the hands 
of M. de Harlay, since first president, and recommended to 
him his education, and his fortune. It is said that Fon- 
taine Went one day to a house where this son was, whom’ 
he had not seen for a long time. He did:not know him, 
and told the company, however, that he thought he 
had wit and taste. When he was told it was his son, 
-he answered calmly: Ah! I am very glad of it. 

Another anecdote about Fontaine may still serve to 
prove that every man who applies himself to study through 
taste, lives ina manner insulated in the midst of the world. 
Hence these natural and inattentive answers which so of- 
ten furnifh people of middling talents with pretexts to ri- 
dicule genius. Fontaine had received an invitation to go 
to the burial of a person of his acquaintance. ‘Some time 
afterwards he went to dine with that same person. The 
porter told him that his master was dead eight days aga: 
4b! replied-he, J did not think that it had been so long. 

Rabelais, whom Despreaux called reason in a mask, was 
always the idol of Fontaine. He was the only author 
whom he admired without reserve. ‘He «was one day at 
Despreaux’s house with Racine, Boileau, and several other 
persons of distinguithed merit. They :there spoke a good 
deal about St Augustine, and his -works. Fontaine did 
not join.in the conversation, but kept the most stupid like 
silence. At last he awakened, as from a most profound 
~ekeep, and afked, in a very-serious .manner, of the abbé 
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Boileau, if he thought St Augustine had as much wit as 
Rabelais, so natural and so amusing? The doctor, looking 
at him from head to foot, told him, for answer, Take care 
M. de ta Fontaine ;—you have put one of your stockings out 
side in, which was the case. 

Mr Racine carried him on the holy week toa Tene- 
bres, and perceiving that the office appeared long to him, 
he gave him, to amuse him, a volume of the Bible, which 
contained the prophets. He read the prayer of the Jews 
in Baruch ; and not being able to satisfy. himself admiring 
it, he said to Racine, Baruch was a fine genuis! Who. wes 
be ? Next day, and several days afterwards, when he met 
any body of his acquaintance in the street, after the ordi- 
nary compliments, he raised his voice to. say, ‘ Have you 
read Baruch? He was a great genius*!? 

The author of these memoirs, M. Racine. the son, says 
that Fontaine, after having consumed his fortune, preser- 
ved always his disinterestednefs. He entered the French 
academy one day, and the bar being drawn below the 
names, he could not, according to establifhed custom, have 
any fhare in the medals of that sitting. The academici- 
ans, who all loved him, said unanimously, that they ought 
to make an exception of the rule in his favour: ‘ No, gentle- 
men, said he, that would not be just ; I am come too late, 
that is my fault. Which was so much the more remarked, 
that a moment before, an academician, extremely rich, and 
who, living in the Louvre, had only the trouble of coming 
down stairs to get to the academy, had half opened the 
door, and having seen that he was. too late, had fhut the 
door, and gone up again. 

Fontaine preferred the fables of the ancients to his 
own, which made M. de Fontenelle say, da Fontaine.is fools 
i/b enough to think that the angients bad more wit than bim- 
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self, a phrase, says la Mote, which exprefses finely the 
suneriour genius, who does not know him- 
r himeelf with enough of attentis+ 
is: author, one remarks 


+} 


taink 


i whom he-ledged, said one 
pas after having digmilsed -her servants, ‘1 have only 
kept with me my three animals, my dog, my cat, and my 
Fontaine.’ 

Racine and Despreaux called him the goodman, although 
they knew ell his worth in other respects. At a supper 
at Moliere’s house, where was also Descoteaux the famous 
player on the flute, the titi wacr to. dream more 
than ordinary, Despreaux and Racine endeavoured in 
vain to awaken him by lively sallies. They even pufhed 
the raillery so far, that Moliere thought they were going 
beyond bounds; at leaving the table, he took Descoteaux 
aside into the embrasure of a window, and talking to him 
in the freedom of his heart: “ It is in vain, said he, that 
our beaux esprits make-a bustle, they will not efface the 
goodman.” 

That poet lived in an extreme indifference with respect 
to religious, as well as other matters ; but having fallen ill 
he set about reading the New Testament. Charmed with 
that reading, he said to father Poujet, of the oratoire, his 
director, ‘I afsure you the New Testament is avery 
good - book ;. yes, in truth, it a very good book; but 
there is one article concerning which I am not altogethes 
reconciled, it is that of the ‘evérnity, of punifhment;. I do 
not comprehend how that eternity can be consistent with 


the goodnefs of God.’ 
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Some time before, one of his friends, who undoubtedly 
dad his conversion’very much. at heart, had lent him his 
St Paul. . Fontaine read. it with avidity ; but fhocked at 
the apparent harthnefs of the writings of the apostle, he 
fhut the book, sent it back to his friend, and said to him, 
«I send: you back your book ; .this same St Paul is not 


‘my man.’ 

One of his confefsors seeing him taken dangerously ill, 
exhorted him at least to make amends for the scandal of 
his life by giving alms. ‘1 cannot, said the poet. I have 
nothing ; but they.are making a new edition of my works, 
-and the bookseller is to make me a present of.an hundred 
copies, I give them to you; you will cause them to be 
‘sold for the benefit of the poor.’ -Don Jerome, who told 
this anecdote, declared that the -confelsor, almost as 
.simple.as.the penitent, came -to.afk if he could receive 
«such an alms? 

Stillone other trait which proves the simplicity of manners 
of this illustrious man, and the idea which those who ser- 
ved him had of him. The sick-nurse who was beside him, 
-seeing with what zeal they exhorted him to penitence, said 
one day to Mr Poujet, Don’t torment him so. much; bets 
‘more foolish than wicked. God will never bave, said the ano- 
ther time, the heart to damn him. 

In spite-of the apparent.apathy of la Fontaine, when he 
was wakened.out of +hissdreams, and when he was iateres- 
‘ted in the conversation, he. fhewed as much heat and spi- 
rit, as those who used to make him the dbject of their 
raillery. 

After his death, his wife having been troubled for the 
~payment of some public charges, M. d’Armenonville then 
‘antendant de Soifsons, wrote to his deputy, that the fami- 
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ly of la Fontaine ought to be exempt for the future ofall 
taxes and imposts; all the intendants of Soifsons have 
since made it.an honour to confirm that favour. 


Tue Petition or Tar Suanks or Arnica. 


The following jeu d’esprit deserves to be. preserved, both on account of 
the delicacy of the satire it conveys, and the elegance-of its composi- 
tion. 

° For the sake of our foreign readers, it-may be proper briefly to mention, 
that, for more than three years past, the abolitionof the slave trade, car- 
ried on from the coast of Africa to the West India islands, by Britith 
subjects, has been warmly agitated in the parliament of Britain: That 
a committee of the House of Commons-was appointed to examine wit- 

- nefses on that head, who having sat long, during two succefsive sefsions 
of parliament, and collected a great body of evidence, the same was 
printed for the information of themembers. But as this consisted of a 

~ large volume -in folio, an abridgement of the whole was made and 
printed, also for the use of the members. Several abridgements of this 
abridgement were afterwards made and publifhed. ‘These were sent 
throughevery partof the nation ; and the people, in general, having read 
these publications, warmly espoused the part of the abolition. Petitions 
were presented to parliament from almost every description of men in the 

- kingdom, praying that this traffic, which they deemed a disgrace to he- 
manity, and a reproach to the name of Christians, might be abolithed. 

. The House of Commons having taken these petitions into consideration, 
came, in a committee of the whole house, during the present sefsion of 
parliament, to a resolution, that the slave trade was improper to be con- 
tinued, but that, on account of certain considerations of expediency, it 
ought only to be gradually abolifhed. A law to this effect was pafsed, 
permitting the trade, under certain limitations, to be carried on till the 
st of January 1796, after which time it fhould be totally prhohibited. 
When this bill was carried to the House of Peers, they found it was not 
consistent with the dignity of that house to admit of any evidence that 
had not been taken at their own bar; and of course they went oncé more 
into the examination of-witnefses; ond as this examination could not be 

- closed during the present sefsion of parliament, the bill is necefsarily 
lost for the present year. The allusions to these circumstances ip this 
little performance will be easily perceived by every reader. 
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“'Tuat your petitioners are a numerous body, and at pre- 
sent ina very flourifhing situation, owing chiefly to the 
constant visitation of the fhipping of your island. 

“ That-by hovering round these floating dungeons your 
petitioners are supplied with large quantities of their most - 
favourite food—human flefh. 

‘That your petitioners are sustained, not only by the 
carcases of those who have fallen by distempers, but are . 
frequently gratified with rich repasts from the bodies of 
living negroes, who voluntarily plunge into the abodes of © 
your petitioners, preferring instant destruction by. their 
jaws, to the imaginary horrors of.a lingering slavery. 

“ That among the enormous breakers and surfs which 
roll on the fhores of your. petitioners, numbers of Englith . 
boats are destroyed, the -crews of which usually fall to 
their lot, and afford them many a delicious meal ; but, a- 
bove all, that large velsels, crowded with negroes, are some- 
times dafhed on the rocks and fhoals,-which abound in the 
regions of your petitioners, whereby hundreds .of human 
beings, both black and white, are at once precipitated into 
their element, where the gnawing of human flefh, and the 
crafhing of bones, afford to. your petitioners the-highest 
gratification which their natures are capable of enjoying. . 

“‘ ‘Thus benefited, as your petitioners are, by-this widely 
extended traffic, a traffic which has never before been mo-. 
lested, it-is with the utmost. indignation they hear that 
there are in Britain, men who, under.the specious plea of 
humanity, are endeavouring to acomplifh ‘its abolition.— 
But your petitioners trust that this attempt at innovation,. 
this flourifhing of the trumpet of liberty, by which ‘ more 
is meant than meets the ear,” will be.effectually frustrated. . 

“ Should the lower branch of the legislature be so far 
infatuated by this new-fangled humanity, as seriously. to 
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meditate the destruction of this beneficial commerce, your 
petitioners have the firmest reliance on the wisdom and 
fellow-feelings of the lords spiritual and temporal of Great 
Britain. 

“ Your petitioners know, that the truly benevolent 
will ever be consistent,———that they will not sacrifice one 
part of animated nature to the preservation of_another,— 
that they will not suffer fharks to starve, in order that.ne- 
groes may be happy ; yet your petitioners are appre- 
hensive, that the baleful influence of this philanthropic 
mania is already felt even within the walls of your-lord- 
fhips, wherefore they crave to be HEARD BY COUNSEL, at the 
bar of your august alsembly, when, notwithstanding the 
wild ravings of fanaticism, they. hope to. evince, that the 
sustenance of fharks, and the best interests of your lord- 
fhips, are intimately connected with the traffic in-humar 
fieth. 

“ Fearful ef becoming tedious, your petitioners: have 
only to add, that, fhould the-abolition take place, which 
the god of tharks avert,! the prosperity. of your petitioners 
will inevitably. be destroyed, and their numbers, by. being 
deprived of their accustomed food, rapidly diminifhed.— 
But, on.the other. hand, iheuld your lordfhips, in your le- 
gislative capacity, scorn the feelings of the vulgar, and no- 
bly interfere; either openly, or by. procrastination, to pre- 
serve this invigorating trade. from the ruin. that. now 
seems to await it, your petitioners, and their wide-mouthed 


posterity, as by nature urged, will-ever, ever prey, O'c.” 





EXTRACTS FROM COXE’s TRAVELS. 
Sir, To the Editer of the Bee. 


I roox the following ¢xtracts from Coxe’s travels into 
Poland, Rufsia, &’c. they may perhaps recommend thems 
selves to a place in your misoellany. 
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“ The: first Polifh noble who granted freedom: to his 
peasants, was Zamoiski, formerly great chancellor, who, in 
1760, enfranchised six villages in. the palatinate of Maso. 
via. These villages were, in 1777, visited by the author 
of the patriotic letters, from whom I. received the follow- 
ing information. ‘ On inspecting. the parith registers of 
Lirths from 1758 to 1768*, that. is, during the.ten years 
of slavery, immediately preceding their enfranchisement; 
he found the number of births 434, in the first ten years 
of their freedom, from 1760 to 1770, 620, and from 1779 
to the beginning of 4777, 585.’ Upon signing the deed 
of enfranchisement of the six. villages, their benevolent 
master intimated some apprehensions to the inhabitants; 
that, encouraged by their freedom, they. fhould fall into 
every species of licentiousnefs, and commit more disorders 
than when they. were slaves. The simplicity of their an- 
swer-is remarkable.. © When we had. no other property,’ 
returned: they, ‘ than the stick which. we held in ovr 
hands, we were.destitute of all encouragement to a right 
conduct, and, having nothing to lose, acted-on all occasie 
ons- in: an-incansiderate manner 3. but as soon as. our hou- 
ses, our lands, and our.cattle are our own, the-fear of for: 
feiting them will be a constant restraint upon our actions.” 

“ The sincerity of this-afsertion was manifested by the 
event. While they were. in a state of servitude, Za- 
moiski was. occasionally objiged to pay fines for disorders 
eommitted by his peasants,.who, in a state of drunkennefs, 
would attack and. sometimes kill. pafsengers; since their 
freedom he has seldom received any complaints of this 
sort against them. Zamoiski, pleased witli the thriving 
state of the six villages, has enfranchised the peasants on 
all.his. estates,” 

Qur author says, Zamoiski’s example has been followed 
by another nobleman, and a clergyman, with similar succefs. 


# I suppose this fhoull be from 1748 to 2758. 
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* Prince Stanislaus,” proceeds our author, “ nephew 
to the king of Poland, has warmly a this plan, 
and has enfranchised four villages, not far from Warsaw, 
in which he has not only emancipated the peasants from 
their slavery, but.even condescends to direct their affairs, 
He explained to me, in the most satisfactory manner, that 
the grant of freedom was no lefs advantageous to the 
lord* , than.to the peasants, provided. the former is wil- 
ling to superintend. their-conduct for a few years, and to 
put them in a.way of acting forthemselves; for such is 
the ignerance among the generality of the. boors arising 
from the abject slavery in which they. are held, and so 
little have they been-usually left to their own discretion, 
that few at first are equal to the proper management of a 
farm. From-a conviction of these facts, the prince—— 
continues his attention to their concerns; he visits their 
cottages, suggests umprovements in agriculture, instructs 
them in the mode of rearing cattle and bees, and points 
out the errors into which ignorance and incapacity occasi- 
onally betray them.” 

This leads us to reflect how great. an : enemy. slavery 
is to the safety and happinefs of mankind, (as well those 
wlio tyrannise, as those.who are the objects of tyranny,) 
as well as'to the improvement of the human mind. Those 
persons are certainly highly deserving of esteem, who, devi- 
ating from the general practice of any country, and break~ 
ing the fetters of education and prejudice, set the ex. 
ample of delivering frem bondage any of the human race. 


* Perhaps such arguments as this, in the mouth of h's uncle, the elo- 
quent Sianislaus Augus<us, his present majesty, induced a diet consisting 
of Polith nobility, to admit the third estate to privileges, formerly enjoyed 
only by the former; and thus efiected the present wonderful happy revo- 


lution. 
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It is at once the honour and interest of all in such cir- 
cumstances to imitate such an example*. 

It would certainly be-no dishonour to our nobility and 
gentry, during the intervals of public businefs, to imitate 
the example of this truly great and amiable prince. From 
the above-extract, it is evident that licentiousnefs is not 
the necefsary effect of a transition from slavery to free- 
dom. This depends on the manner in which the change 
is effected. If slaves acquire their freedom by dint of 
power, they naturally revenge themselves on those who 
deprived them of that which they have.a right to,—free- 
dom. But if liberty is given to them voluntarily, by 
those who might have continued their bondage, they, feel- 
ing the happy effects of freedom, will-look up with vene- 
neration to their deliverer, will make ‘his interest their’s, 
and will sacrifice much to defend him. 

A FRIEND TO LIBERTY T. 

* I would not be understood as an advocate for the immediate emanci- 
pation of our. slaves in the West.Indies. I confefs, I with for it as soon 
as prudence will admit, .Giving them their freedom in.a proper manner 
is no way dangerous. 

++ However much J may applaud the beneficent spirit.of this correspon- 
dent, or however much I may be satisfied of the general principle that 
freedom, under a proper government, is the best means of ensuring pro- 
priety of moral conduct, as well as exertions of industry; yet.I fear more 
circumstances require to’be adverted to than he seems to be aware of, to 
guard against the delirium that must in general acompany a direct emancipa- 
tion. Like men im the lowest ranks of life, and in the mast abject pover- 
ty, who at once obtain pofsefsion of immense wealth, and who, in general, 
squander it in the most extravagant and absurd.species of difsipa’ion, it is 
to be feared, that something of the same kind would be felt on the event 
of an abrupt emancipation. To render it a real blefsing to the persons 
who are intended to be benefited by it, it certainly ought to be very gra- 
dualindeed. ‘The example of the boors in Poland, if Mr Coxe’s informa- 
tion can be relied upon, is the most striking thing of the kind.I have met 
with. Indeed the whole of the political events that have of late taken 
place in Poland, appear to me the most extraordinary of any that have 
ever appeared in the world, and I fhall wait for an explanation of the ratie- 
nale of these with great impatience, The revolution in France is com- 


+ paratively nothing to it, Edit. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


"Tue sensible remarks on taxation, from Trader ‘Political, are received, 
and fhall be -duly attended.to. -When investigations of this nature are 
«carried on with temper, without being intended to excite uselefs alarms or 
unmeaning discontent, but merely to point out unobserved inconveniences, 
that they may be praperly corrected, they cannot fail-to prove beneficial. 
It is such disquisitions the Editor wifhes to encourage; not those of a 
splenecic, of captious and declamatory nature. The farther communicati- 
ons of this correspondent will be very acceptable. 

The lines by Pieebus are come to hand. The Editor is much obliged 
to this writer for his good opinion, which he will study to deserve. This 
young poet has inadvertently varied his measure; on this, and some other 
accounts, it will require to be attentively revised before it be fit for the 
public eye. It is impofsible too often to repeat, that superiour excel- 
-lence alone in poetry can reflect honour on the-writer. 

The sonnet by. 4..7. will be inserted as soon as pofsible. 

The favour of 4. MM. M. is come to hand, he will please be informed, 
ahat the Editor is so far in arrears to many of his correspondents: that kK 
is impofsible for him to comply with their-withes for a long time. This 

-is the sole reason of the delay. 

The gleanings trom -B. A. are thankfully received, and thal] be duly 
attended to. 

The anonymous _lettter containing remarks on the paper of 4. C. Z. 
‘ts also received. ‘Irony is a delicate weapon, which requires to be handled 
with great addrefs, if it is to be productive of* much effect. The writer 
does not scem to be perfectly master of that weapon, and therefore his 
_piece is improper for this miscellany. ‘Tke query fhall be inserted in-the 
first spare corner. 

The piece signed Grumbie Grumble, comes neatly under the same des- 
cription with the above, but is written rather in a-better’ manner, It 
«may pofsibly find a place. 

The favour of Albanicus is thankfully received. 

The paper signed L. Funius Brutus, reached the Editor the evening 
“before the meeting for whose use it was intended. It was therefore im- 
-pofsible to employ ic as he withed. Correspondents will please observe, 
that it is not practicable, in.general, to insert any communication in the 
Bee, that does not come to hand at least a fortnight before the day of pub- 
lication of the number in which it is inserted. 

The communication by Regulus came too late for insertion. We believe 
dhe either has been imposed on himself, or meant te impose. The pos- 
tage ought to. have been paid. Thisisthe third uselefs letter, if we are not 
«mistaken, we have received from this writer, postage not paid. 

Misobrontes’s favour is received, it will appear if pofsible next nume 
“ber. 

A Phenix Hunter is received and under consideration, we have -stea 
-him write much. better. 





